Robert Kennedy's Life Has Been 
One Of 'Plunge On, Plunge On' 


WASHINGTON CAP) — For 
Robert F. Kennedy, it always 
has been plunge on, plunge on. 

In his public life, from a 
young government lawyer, to 
campaign manager, to attorney 
general, to senator, to his quest 
for the White House, he has 
seemed driven by a voice that 
said plunge on. 

It was there even when he re- 
laxed by climbing the toughest 
mountain’ shooting the roughest 
papids, skiing the steepest slope. 

It was there, too, when with a 
fixed smile the reserved, essen- 
tially shy man plunged into the 
crowds that mauled his body, 
ripped off his tie, stole his 
shoes. 

It was from such a crowd that 
a man with a gun shot Robert 
Kennedy in the head early 
Wednesday, minutes after the 
candidate had addressed sup- 
porters. celebrating his victory 
in the California presidential 
primary. 

More than most men, Robert 
Kennedy knew the physical dan- 
gers present in large crowds, 
having endured the assassina- 


tion of his older brother, Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, in Dallas 
4y 2 years ago. 

The seventh of nine Kennedy 
children, Robert Kennedy re- 
turned from Navy service to 
graduate from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1948, then went on to the 
University of Virginia law 
school, graduating in 1951. He 
soon went to work as a Justice 
Department lawyer specializing 
in graft and tax cases. ' 

After managing his brother’s 
1952 Senate campaign, he joined 
the staff of the investigating 
subcommittee headed by Sen. 
Joseph R. .McCarthy, R-Wis. 
who charged Communist infil- 
tration of the State Department. 
He quit six months later during 
the height of the furor over the 
Army-McCarthy hearings. Then 
j rejoined the staff when Demo- 
cratic members ended their 
boycott of the hearings. 

A few years later, he gained 
national prominence as chief 
counsel for a Senate committee 
investigating corruption in the 
Teamsters union. It was during 
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this period that union boss 
James R. Hoffa called Kennedy 
“ruthless,” a word his critics 
used again and again in later 
years. 

In I960, Kennedy directed the 
campaign that made his brother 
president. He became known as 
his brother’s “no” man, han- 
dling unpleasant tasks and 
drawing criticism away from 
the candidate. 

As attorney" general, he was 
considered the second most 
powerful man in Washington. 
He was at his brother’s side 
through the Bay of Pigs fiasco 
and the Cuban missile crisis. 

After the Dallas assassina- 
tion. Kennedy moved from Mas- 
sachusetts to New York and, 
amid cries of “carpetbagger,” | 
was elected to the Senate where 
he pushed for social legislation ! 
and became a leading critic of 
President Johnson’s Vietnam 
policy. 

’ He stayed out of the current 
presidential race until after Sen. 
Eugene J. McCarthy’s strong 
showing in the March 12 New 
/Hampshire primary. 

“I run to seek new policies,” 
j he said as he announced his ' 

! candidacy. “I run because it is 
j now unmistakably clear that we 
can change these disastrous, di- 
visive policies only by changing 
. the men who make them ... I 
•cannot stand aside from the | 

| contest that will decide our na- ' 
:tion’s future.” 

j With his wife Ethel and some 
of his 10 children at his side, the 
j 42-year-old Kennedy entered 
! and won presidential primaries 
; in Indiana and Nebraska. 

| Then came defeat in the Ore- 
gon primary— the first time a 
! Kennedy had lost an election. 
But Kennedy plunged on, and 
j won Tuesday in South Dakota, 

! and California. 

| “On to Chicago,” he told his | 
j cheering supporters in the Los 
I Angeles hotel early Wednesday, 
j Then, with his hand upraised in 
; the “v” for victory sign, he 
■stepped into the crowded kitch- 
j en corridor where he was shot. ; 



